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THE ART-JOURNAL. 



PICTURES OF VENICE. 

By KEELEY HALSWELLE, R.S.A. 



ITALY, which was once the home, has now become the sub- 
ject, of painters. The country that has almost ceased to 
cultivate an Art of its own is now found attractive through the 
picturesque qualities of its towns ; and Venice, of all her cities, 
possesses perhaps the strongest fascination. How enduring is 
this influence of the city of the sea may be learned anew from 
the series of sketches lately exhibited in London, under the title 
of ' Twelve Months in Venice.' Mr. Keeley Halswelle is a 
painter whose work is already well known. He has dwelt in 
Venice till he has caught the spirit of its beauty. He has 
closely watched the varying tones into which the tints of its 
palaces are thrown by changing weather, and the consequence 
is that each design has a superior quality of veracity that can 
only belong to work begun and executed in the presence of 
its subject. Mr. Halswelle himself provides us with some 
account of the way in which he was led to this kind of study. 
Landscape has not been hitherto included within his scope, and 
we owe to an accident these valuable records of a twelvemonth's 
sojourn in Venice. To quote his own words: — "The present 
collection of pictures and sketches of Venice is the result of the 
accident of a damp studio. Early in the year 1873 I made 
arrangements for a long residence in Venice, and took the only 
studio to be found unlet, with the intention of painting a large 
figure-subject, of which I had prepared the sketch during a 
summer's sojourn in Venice two years previously. My choice 
of a studio was unfortunate on account of its extreme damp- 



ness; so, finding after some trials that it would be impossible 
to work in it with safety, and not being idly disposed, I deter- 
mined to employ my time in the gondola in endeavouring to 
delineate under a summer aspect some of those beautiful and 
unique views so familiar to all who have had the happiness of 
visiting this wonderful city of the sea. When I began my 
delightful work it was with no idea of doing more than some 
desultory painting and sketching among the picturesque ' bits,' 
and with no plan or design of making any series of views to 
illustrate the principal objects of Venice: yet, now they are 
gathered together, they will be found to embrace most of the 
well-known points on the Grand Canal and Lagoons." 

This is Mr. Halswelle's own account of his work. In exam- 
ining the pictures themselves we can readily detect the present 
reality of every scene, and the sincerity which characterises the 
mode of execution. Mr. Halswelle's style is fitted to deal in 
broad and decided effects of colour. What his style essentially 
lacks is refinement. We miss the sense of a delicate selection 
of colour, and we feel in nearly all of these works, that the 
artist has been somewhat too emphatic in giving the desired 
effects of light and shade. Coarseness and power are in essence 
very far removed from one another, and at this point in his 
career Mr. Halswelle will do well to aim at realising not only 
the broad truth of each scene, but also the modifying shades of 
gradation which alone can secure final and satisfying truth, 
either in landscape or figure painting. 



EDWARD II. AND PIERS GAVESTON. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF THE PUBLISHERS. 



Marcus Stone, Painter. 



J. Stephenson, Engraver. 



THIS picture, exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1872, very 
considerably increased the reputation of the artist as a 
quasi historical painter. We place this restriction on Mr. Marcus 
Stone's subjects because they are rather generally suggested by 
what we read in history than incidents which have really 
occurred; and they may, therefore, not inappropriately be 
termed semi-historical. The key to this composition was 
supplied by him in the following quotation : — " Gaveston was 
not only the Adonis of the English Court, but remarkable for 
his knightly prowess, graceful manners, and sparkling wit. It 
was the latter qualification which rendered him peculiarly dis- 
pleasing to the English nobles, whom he was accustomed to 
deride and mimic for the amusement of his thoughtless 
sovereign ; nor was the queen exempted when he was disposed 
to display his sarcastic powers." Weak monarchs, it is said, 
are ever governed by favourites, and Gaveston, the son of a 
Gascon knight, acquired great influence over his sovereign, who 
thought no rewards equal to his deserts. ' It was not to be 
expected that the favourite's conduct to the English nobles 
should fail to provoke their enmity ; and very soon a powerful 
conspiracy was formed against him which was headed by the 
queen, Isabelle, daughter of Philippe III. of France, a proud and 
licentious woman ; the earls of Lancaster, Hereford, Arundel, 
and others, who flew to arms, besieged Gaveston in Scarborough, 
got possession of his person, kept him in custody for a short 
time in Warwick Castle, and then caused him to be beheaded 
at a place called Blacklow Hill, near that town. The historian 
.Hume says : — " In the list of jewels and plate which' had be- 
longed to the ostentatious Gaveston, and which the king re- 
covered from the Earl of Lancaster after the murder of that 
favourite, we find some embroidered girdles, flowered shirts, and 
silk waistcoats. It was afterward one article of accusation 
against that potent and opulent earl" (Lancaster), "when he 



was put to death, that he had purloined some of that finery of 
Gaveston's." 

This brief outline of Gaveston's career will throw some addi- 
tional light on Mr. Stone's picture, a well-chosen and somewhat 
original subject very skilfully treated.' The scene lies in a 
garden in which is a bowling-green. The king and his favourite 
have risen from a bench, or seat, on which lies a scroll, while 
fragments of paper are scattered on the grass near by, indica- 
tions these that the two had become weary of some political 
questions they had been discussing, and were now disposed for 
amusement. And so they pace the garden walk, Gaveston 
laying his hand on Edward's arm, exciting the monarch's 
laughter by a remark on the group of nobles in the rear, 
or on the queen who, with some of her ladies, is at work on 
a piece of tapestry. Foremost among the group of men behind 
is the Earl of Lancaster, resting on a double-handed sword, and 
evidently " nursing his wrath" till the time comes for putting 
it into action. The old noble's companions are also taking note 
of what passes before them, while the queen turns round and 
looks contemptuously on her husband and his favourite, pro- 
bably suspecting, if not actually hearing, that the shaft of 
ridicule has been aimed at her. On the opposite side of the 
picture is the court-jester, squatted on the grass, with a monkey 
seated on his shoulders. He, too, is watching the triflers, and 
perhaps thinks that he is not the only fool in that garden. 

Whether we take the composition as a whole, or in its details, 
it manifests earnest study in arrangement, archaeological know- 
ledge in the costumes, and undoubted care in manipulation. 
The point of the story is seen at once ; and when an artist has 
the power to effect this, he has accomplished what ought to be 
considered the main object of his labour. All else is the work 
of the hand, not of the mind ; yet is it of value in proportion to 
its truth and beauty of representation. 



